The Story of the Winged-S
steady and seemingly slow motion will disclose to the
experienced eye their huge size and weight. After
landing, and at close range, these ships will be very
impressive with their huge and powerful wings
stretched out over the pier like a gigantic roof and
their large, streamlined bodies with several long rows
of port-holes*
There are many other interesting questions con-
nected with modern and future aeronautics which the
programme and size of this book will hardly permit
me to discuss. It seems, however, appropriate to
mention a few general ideas about transportation and
its dependence on the characteristics of the sources of
motive power available, because the most interesting
possible developments will be connected with that
problem.
Before the nineteenth century, the main sources
of energy in use for transportation purposes were the
muscular power of man and domestic animals and the
force of the wind. In all these cases the weight of the
power unit was usually from several hundred to a
thousand or more pounds per horse-power. Modern
aviation engines have a weight of i to i J^ pounds per
hoise-power. This astonishing decrease in weiglit, or,
in other words, the concentration of several hundred
times greater power in the same volume and weight,
made possible mechanical flight, as well as the achieve-
ment of remarkable speeds on water and on the
ground.
This concentration of power will remain among
the outstanding achievements of engineering. In
1884, the Frenchmen, Renard and Krebs, assisted by
the designer of the early electric generators, Gramme,